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QUESTING WITH 
eeceeeecesccesece eoececce 


Sometimes it does seem that 
this mechanistic world in which 
we find ourselves is getting a little 
too complicated for mundane 
mortals to move comfortably 
about. We suffer from the uneasy 
sensation of being pretty persis- 
tently outsmarted by our inven- 
tions. 

Our most recent reminder in 
this connection concerns an ex- 
perience of a friend of ours who, 
on a Saturday morning, found the 
horn of his motor car had gone 
dead. Being a gentleman of reso- 
lute action he set out at once to 
have it repaired. But then found 
himself balked—completely — by 
a sign on the entrance of the auto 
shop. It read: 

“Stop! Automatic Door. Sound 
horn.” 

ae 


Speaking of signs, symbols, 
portents and the like, we are 
minded of one of our Western 
correspondents who, some wks 
ago, found himself in the area of 
California’s 12-million-ton Shasta 
Dam and decided to drop by and 
have a look. He was duly impres- 
ed by the majestic spectacle, but 
found himself especially intrig- 
ued by a metal plaque on the 
crest of the dam. Whipping out a 
pr of powerful binoculars, he 
read the inscription: 

“U S Gov’t property. Do not 
remove.” 





A couple of brief items, now, 
illustrating the force of habit. and 
how it enchains us all: 

French, and indeed all Euro- 
pean periodicals, persist in refer- 
ring to statesman DeGaulle, de- 
spite his recent elevation, as 
“General.” 

And, in its television commer- 
cials, Texaco is still boasting that 
its regular gasoline is “sold in 
all 48 states.” 


rr) 


European newspapers have 
been commenting with consider- 
able favor on the fact that Nelson 
Rockefeller personally footed the 
bills for his inaugural ball. A 
happy custom, they say, and one 
that should be emulated by more 
American politicians. Someone, 
however, should apprise these edi- 
tors that not all American politi- 
cians are Rockefellers. 
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Now that Eskimos really are 
buying refrigerators (as one of 
our Alaskan _ correspondents 
pointed out not too many wks 
ago) we direct your attention to 
an ad from the personnal columns 
of the London Times. There an 
enterprising salesman, seeking a 
suitable situation, boasts of his 
ability to sell rockets to Russians! 


@ | 





may we QUOTE 


(1] Nrkrta KHRUSHCHEV, So- 
viet Premier, inviting Pres 
Eisenhower to Russia: 
“Should the Pres decide to 
come to our country he would 
be met with sincere hospitality by 
our gov’t and the Soviet people. A 
visit of this kind would undoubt- 
edly be useful to both countries 
and would meet with approval of 
the peoples of the U S A and the 
Soviet Union.” ... [2] Wry 
Brandt, Mayor of W Berlin, in 
Washington for official talks, de- 
scribing Berlin’s situation: “Berlin 
is a symptom and not the reason 
of the East-West crisis. What the 
Soviets call a ‘free city’ is not only 
a city free from Americans, free 
from contact with the West, but a 
city free from freedom.” : 
[3] Harry C KeELLy, ass’t director 
of Nat’l Science Foundation, say- 
ing Russian drive for world domi- 
nation may carry its own threat to 
the Kremlin’s control of its people: 
“The Soviet leaders may find it 
difficult to know how much edu- 
cation to give a slave and still con- 
trol him, or how to inspire a love 
of learning without a love of free- 
dom.” ... [4] Ros’t B ANDERSON, 
Sec’y of the Treasury, testifying 
before the Senate-House Economic 
Comm on the President’s fiscal 
program: “If new imperative reve- 
nue needs should arise, we could 
live with higher taxes than the 
present. . . Ours is the most pro- 
ductive economy in the world and 
I do not believe that it would be 
crushed by its tax burdens, if we 
are reasonable.” ... [5] Rep 





you on that? 


Warne Hays (D- 
Ohio), complaining 
about the State 


Dep't: “To the State 
Dep’t, Congress is 
nothing but a nec- 
essary evil.” ... [6] Dr Boyp Mc- 
CANDLEss, director of Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station at Univ 
of Iowa: “Fathers who are basic- 
ally ashamed of their participation 
in domestic routines and unsure of 
the appropriateness of such activ- 
ity may convey this uncertainty 
and conflict to their sons. On the 
other hand, men who are glad to 
pitch in with household chores or 
lend their strength where and 
when it is most needed are likely 
to leave their children with an 
impression of stalwart masculinity.” 
... [7] Roy WILkKIns, exec sec’y of 
Nat’l Assoc’n for Advancement of 
Colored People, debating conten- 
tion that NAACP “creates division 
and animosity” and should with- 
draw from Southern segregation 
battle: “Withdrawal would amount 
to giving in to a request that we 
and our children sit by the side of 
the rd while others zoom past us 
into the space age. We cannot do 
it and we shall not do it.” 

[8] Bos Hope, comedian: “Automo- 
biles will have become so long (by 
1987) that each end will have a li- 
cense plate from a different state.” 
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MaxwELL Droke is ill. During his 
absence we are reprinting selected 
editorials that have appeared in 
earlier issues Of QUOTE. 


Altho we continue to crowd into 
urban centers and seek to founda- 
tion our air castles on 50-ft bldg 
lots, a yr-end Gov’t bulletin serves 
as a potent reminder that we still 
have a lot of elbow room. Current- 
ly, there are only 57 of us to the 
square mile—and that’s spreading 
population pretty thin. 

Where is the human species most 
densely centered? Would you guess 
India? China? Japan? Well, you’d 
be wrong by a rather wide margin. 
Japan with 624 persons to the 
square mile is the most thickly 
populated nation in the Far East. 
But it is hardly to be compared 
with the Netherlands, where 858 
persons live to the square mile. 

To equal the population density 
of the Netherlands, the U S would 
have to have, roughly, 2,600,000,000 
persons, or about 15 times our 
present population. “Americans,” 






says the Gov't rep’t consolingly, 
“will be living in the wide open 
spaces perhaps for several centuries 


before their numbers approach 
those of the more heavily peopled 
countries of the world.” 

That we in the U S have not yet 
begun to practice intensive produc- 
tion from our lands is indicated by 
the fact that nearly half of the 
family farms of the Netherlands 
are less than 12% acres; many as 
small as 2% acres. Yet Holland, a 
country that has always lived very 
well indeed, not only feeds its es- 
sentially urban population, but is 
the world’s largest exporter of con- 
densed milk and eggs, the 2nd 
largest exporter of cheese, the 3rd 
largest exporter of milk powder and 
the 4th largest exporter of butter. 

What we may deduce from all 
this is that the world, as a whole, 
still has a long way to go before we 
are confronted with the Malthusian 
nightmare of famine and _ pesti- 
lence. We in America, in particular, 
certainly have no early prospect of 
congestion. And Russia? Well, they 
have even less reason for concern. 

Their present average is 23 
persons to the square mile. 
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quae the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ADVERTISING—1 

If you think advertising doesn’t 
pay—we understand there are 25 
mountains in Colorado higher than 
Pikes Peak. Can you name one?— 
P-K Sideliner, hm, Peter Kuntz Co. 


AGE—2 

“What exactly is age?” poses a 
science review. A process in which 
a man loses his hair, his illusions, 
and what little patience he may 
have had.—Puck, Tit-Bits, London. 


AMERICA—Americans—3 

The American Way: If your boys 
are too young for a home bar—buy 
them a pool table—Dan KIDNEY, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


ART—Appreciation—4 

An artist friend once offered 
what seems like wise counsel. On 
visiting a gallery in a museum, he 
said, give attention lst to those 
works which reach out to you. A 
great work of art has unbelievable 
powers of communication, but only 
when we approach the work as if 
approaching a friend or lover.— 
MarVIN P HALVERSON, “What Is 
Art? When Is It Christian?” Inter- 
nat’l Jnl of Religious Education, 
2-59. 


AUTOMATION—5 

Actually we are now leaving the 
push-button era and introducing 
an era in which buttons push 





themselves—JOHN DIEBOLD, quoted 
by THos A HippakKa, Pennsylvania 
State College, “Our Automated In- 
dustrial Revolution: Part II,” Jn- 
dustrial Arts & Vocational Educa- 
tion, 2-’59. 


BEHAVIOR—6 

Some people behave like donkeys; 
they seem to have no memory 
whatsoever, and they are stubborn. 
—PARAMAHANSA YOGANANDA, “How to 
Read Character,” Self - Realization 
Mag, 1/2-’59. 


“ ” 


It is when we forget ourselves 
that we do things that are remem- 
bered.—EuGENE P Bertin, Pennsyl- 
vania School Jnl. 


Life depends greatly on how, how 
much, and to what we respond in 
our everyday rounds. The man who 
responds constructively to great 
crises is not unusual; it’s the one 
who can react, “I’ll-bet-we-can” a 
hundred times a day. When 
pricked by a problem, he doesn’t 
attack the person who brought it. 
He goes right at the problem itself. 
—NorMAN G SHIDLE, editorial, SAE 
Jnl, 


Que 
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By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 
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The ist 13 Congresses got along 
for 26 yrs with no Senate For’gn 
Relations Comm — or no Senate 
Comm, for that matter. The busi- 
ness of the infant nat’n, for’gn and 
domestic, was worked out within 
the Senate chamber or by a spe- 
cial comm set up for a brief study. 
The Senate For’gn Relations Comm 
(today one of the world’s most 
powerful group of men) was born 
on Dec 10, 1816, when Sen Jas Bar- 
bour of Va offered a_ resolution 
creating a Senate Comm on For’gn 
Relations and several other stand- 
ing committees. Because it was 
listed 1st, the For’gn Relations 
group has always been the top- 
ranking Senate comm. Barbour be- 
came its lst chmn. New Chmn J 
Wm Fulbright (D-Ark) is its 44th. 


“ ” 


The House of Representatives 
has its own heckler, spelling not- 
withstanding. West Va’s new Dem- 
ocratic congressman Kenneth 
Hechler, when asked about his 
name, states “I'll try to live up to 
i 

Latest Capitol Hill report is that 
the U S gov’t is now composed of 
13 departments, 16 commissions, 24 
administrations, 23 gov’t corpora- 
tions, 711 “offices of,” 96 services 
(like Nat’l Park Service), 96 bu- 
reaus, 621 divisions, 46 boards, and 
461 miscellaneous bodies. 


BUSINESS—Economy—7 

Contrary to the commonly ac- 
cepted belief, it is the risk element 
in our capitalistic system which 
produces an economy of security. 
Risk brings out the ingenuity and 
resourcefulness which insure the 
success of enough ventures to keep 
the economy growing and secure. 
—Rosert RAwis, quoted in Mgt 
Briefs. 


CHARACTER—8 

As dangerous as ignorance is in 
the world, it is not as dangerous as 
knowledge without character.— 
JOHN E GRINNELL, dean, College of 
Education, Southern Illinois Univ, 
“Character Building in Youth,” 
Phi Delta Kappan, 2-’59. 


CHILD—Discipline—9 

For yrs we have been absorbed in 
a campaign to raise children free 
of repression and guilt, to provide 
a permissive atmosphere in which 
their personalities could express 
themselves freely. Surely it is high 
time to stand back and examine 
our progress. As we look at the 
normal uninhibited American child, 
can we honestly say we like him? 
A private poll I’ve been conducting 
has uncovered a sorry mess of 
adult resentment. Some of those I 
questioned were emphatic; others 
were hesitant; all offered qualifi- 
cations. But what seemed to emerge 
was a damaging indictment: our 
children have no manners and little 
charm.—JANET AGLE, “Come Back 
Little Lord Fauntleroy,” Harper’s 
Bazaar, 1-’59. , 


CHILDREN—10 

Children aren’t carbon copies of 
their parents; they are their own 
typesetters—ARNOLD H GLasow. 


In a memorial tribute to Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, who died last Au- 
tumn, the_Book-of-the-Month Club 
(on whose board Mrs Fisher servéd 
for a quarter-of-a-century) has 
reprinted a bit of copy which she 
wrote for the American Library 
Ass’n in 1933, at a time when con- 
tributions to libraries were at their 
lowest ebb. 


Because this message illustrates 
better than anything we have late- 
ly seen, the insignificantly small 
sum we actually spend for books, 
we count it a privilege to give the 
idea this further advancement: 


Suppose a family’s budget for 
food looked like this: 


Meat, per month......... $12.00 
Milk, per month......... 5.00 
Groceries, per month.... 35.00 
Salt, per month.......... 10 


What would you think of the 
brains of the head of the house if 
he said, “Strict economy being nec- 
essary, let us cut down on sait’’? 


But to cut down on the relatively 
tiny am’ts a community spends on 
its public library service is to cut 
down on the intellectual salt which 
gives savor to most of life; which 
brings out the flavor and meaning 
of many of life’s happenings; 
which, especially in times of ma- 
terial hardship and privation, can 
do more than any other one factor 
to make life palatable. Don’t cut 
the salt out of your budget! 





Travel opens the mind, but 
so does print, and print is the 
cheapest mind opener there is, 
and the best. — JOHN COTTON 
Dana, quoted in Community 
Teamwork, Adult Education 
Newsletter, Purdue Univ-Indi- 
ana Univ. 





99 

Milton Berle, the “Uncle Miltie” 
of tv, has now blossomed forth as 
an author. With John Roeburt he 
has concocted a novel under the 
aggressive title of Earthquake. It’s 
another one of those stories of 
Madison Avenue and the Motiva- 
tors. Hero is a principal in the ad 
agency of Brant, Bellows, Appleby 
and Harding. Opus will be issued 
by Random House, come May. We 
haven’t seen advance proofs but it 
is our surmise that the ad fratern- 
ity isn’t in for too tender treat- 
ment. Berle has no great love for 
the adsters, a condition which, it 
may be said, is heartily recipro- 
cated. He has had his full share of 
run-ins with sponsors and their 
acolytes and once upon a time 
characterized the advertising fra- 
ternity as “the fellows with char- 
coal gray hearts.” 


Que 
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CHURCH—1l1 
The church is not an edifice 
where something is walled in as 
protection from the world, but 
where something is poured out to 
save the world. It is not a fortress 
which simply defends a garrison; it 
is rather a supply house from 
which much is given out daily and 
freely to help those high and low. 
. No matter how much money 
is spent on bldgs, budgets, staff, 
special meetings, suppers, and the 
like, it is the life of prayer and 
devotion and study that ultimately 
Cetermines the value of a church. 
—RIcHarp K Morton, “What Makes 
a Church?” Watchman-Ezxaminer, 
1-15-59. 


COMMUNISM—12 

Time is no longer on the side of 
the Reds. If the strong Christian 
democracies can stand fast and 
uphold their moral. principles, the 
world’s deadliest disease of com- 
munism will run its course and be 
dissipated. — RicHarp C RalINES, 
Methodist Bishop, on returning 
from a 30,000-mi world tour. 


COMMUNISM—Religion—13 

The civic registrar in E Germany 
is issuing certificates to those can- 
celling their church affiliation. 
Possession of such certificates is 
compulsory for party officials, of- 
ficers in the armed forces, and stu- 
dents in teacher-training colleges, 
and is now being demanded from 
teachers in schools and universi- 
ties—Manchester Guardian Wkly, 
England. 


CONSERVATION—14 
One of the prolonged conserva- 


Page 8 


tion controversies will be how much 
of the public lands in the Ameri- 
can outdoors to leave as primeval 
wilderness and how much to adapt 
to supervised use. . . Once wilder- 
ness is mined or grazed or logged, 
it mever can be true wilderness 
again. This should induce Ameri- 
cans to proceed slowly when they 
alter the character of their few 
remaining primitive realms, because 
such a process inevitably becomes 
irreversible. Nature has done well 
by our U S. It is man’s part which 
needs constant attention and im- 
provement.—Sen RicHarp L NEv- 
BERGER, Of Ore, “Guarding Our Out- 
door Heritage,” Progressive, 1-’59. 


Quite scrap book 


On this 55th anniv (1904) of 
the dedication of the Christ of 
the Andes statue on the border 
between Argentina and Chile, 
let us repeat the inspiring in- 
scription which this heroic fig- 
ure bears at its base: 


Sooner shall these mountains 
crumble into dust than Argen- 
tines and Chileans break the 
peace sworn at the feet of 
Christ the Redeemer. 





ae 
47 
COURAGE—15 
Moral courage is the rarest in- 
gredient of character. — Fr. 
FRANKFURTER, Wisdom. 
CREDIT—16 


In N Y a cashless American can 
as easily spend the night in a 
suite at the Waldorf-Astoria as in 
a flophouse. With a Diners’ Club 
card he can park his car on any 


Kinney lot in the U S, hire a tem- 
porary sales assistant from the 
Wichita office of Manpower, Inc, 
or arrange a jungle expedition at 
Springbok Safaris in Capetown. 
With an American Express card he 
can get his car repaired at almost 
any Gen’l Motors, Chrysler, or Ford 
dealer’s, or have Raymond & Whit- 
comb book a grand tour of the 
Lesser Antilles. He can ride planes, 
trains, even busses on credit and 
charge a suit of clothes or a doz 
long-stem roses. . . All that is re- 
quired of him for the privilege of 
leading this sort of life is that he 
pay, promptly, the credit-card com- 
pany’s single monthly bill, however 
shocking. But if he fails in this, 
he is soon undone.—Ros’t BENDIN- 
ER, “Credit Cards: The 30-Day Ty- 
coons,” Reporter, 2-5-’59. 


DIVORCE—17 

Most divorces begin either be- 
cause the wife talks too much or 
because the husband doesn’t listen 
enough. — Schweizer Illustrierte, 
Zofingen (QuoTE translation). 


EDUCATION—18 

Education by its nature is a slow, 
time - consuming process. Someone 
has said that where education is 
the only remedy, there can be no 
faster one. Here is the best answer 
we’ve found to the question, “How 
can I find time to take part in 
adult education?” There are 8,760 
hrs in a yr. Work and sleep require 
about 5,000 hrs. Allow 1,000 hrs 
for dressing and eating. You have 
more than 2,500 hrs left. Take half 
of that for recreation and you still 
have more hrs a yr than most col- 
lege students use for classes and 
study. — Community Teamwork, 
Adult Education Newsletter, Purdue 
Univ-Indiana Univ. 


EDUCATION—19 

The strength of American educa- 
tion lies not only in the education 
of those who are brilliant by any 
standards, but also in those stu- 
dents of “good, but not first-rate, 
ability’—those in the second eche- 
lon of ability who fill important, 
but not commanding, positions in 
our political, social and economic 
life. These are the ones who pre- 
vent a gap from existing, such as 
exists in England and France, be- 
tween the educated elite and the 
indifferently educated masses. 
These people of the second eche- 
lon, together with our own elite, 
make possible the complex and 
astonishing political, social, and 
economic order which we have cre- 
ated in this country. — Vmcm M 
HANCHER, “The Challenges We 
Face,” Educational Record, 1-’59. 


“ ” 


In this civilized world, only half 
the earth’s children can go even 
to primary school. Secondary edu- 
cation is reserved for one person 
out of ten. In the U S, however, 
nine out of every ten can look for- 
ward to secondary education— 
Kentucky School Jnl. 


EXPERIENCE—20 

Experience is not what happens 
to a man. It is what a man does 
with all that happens to him— 
KATHERINE L Moore, Kentucky 
School Jnl. 


FAITH—21 
Faith on a full stomach may be 
simply contentment — but if you 


have it when you're hungry, it’s 
genuine——Country Parson, Register 
& Tribune Syndicate. 
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Carnegie Libraries 

In the Century Magazine for Oct, 
1902, Hamilton W Mabie observed 
that by the standards of that time 
Croesus was a person of very mod- 
est fortune; the revenues of kings 
were of small acc’t compared with 
the incomes of leading capitalists 
of the 20th Century. 

For the 1st time in human his- 
tory monied men were beginning 
to reckon their accumulating 
wealth as a public trust, and to 
consider the most rewarding meth- 
ods of disposing of the surplus. 

Thirteen yrs earlier (Mar 8, 1889) 
Andrew Carnegie had bit his Ist 
public library. In Dec of that yr 
the North American Review pub- 
lished an article by Mr Carnegie, 
explaining why he had resolved 
to devote some portion of his for- 
tune to the construction of libra- 
ries. We quote briefly: 


When I was a working boy in 
Pittsburgh, Col Anderson of Alle- 
gheny opened his little library of 
400 vol’s to boys. Every Saturday 
afternoon he was in attendance at 
his home to exchange books. No 
one but he who has felt it can 
know the intense longing with 
which the arrival of Saturday was 
awaited. . . I resolved if ever wealth 
came to me, that it should be used 
to establish free libraries, that oth- 
er poor boys might realize oppor- 
tunities similar to those for which 
we were indebted to (him). 


Que 
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GENIUS—22 

Genius is the ability to evade 
work by doing something right the 
1st time it has to be done.—Ameri- 
can Salesman. 


GOD—and Man—23 

Eric Gill, the great British sculp- 
tor, wrote in his autobiography: “I 
had a dream in which I was walk- 
ing in Heaven with my wife, Mary, 
and our children. We met Our 
Lord, and I said to Him, ‘This is 
Getty, and this is Patra, and this 
is Joanna, and this is Gordon.’ And 
He shook hands with them all. 
And then I said, ‘And this is Mary.’ 
And He said, ‘Oh, Mary and I are 


real old friends.’”—Treasures, hm, 
Bruce Memorials. 

‘ “ ” 
*Man’s scientific and economic 


achievements remind the Christian 
of God’s promise that men shall 
have dominion over the earth. But 
we also should be reminded that 
God expects and ultimately de- 
mands that man’s conquest shall 
be within the framework of God’s 
laws.—Survey Bulletin. 


GOOD—and Evil—24 

Both good and evil have a qual- 
ity of adhesion which makes it 
possible for our lives to collect 
some of that with which they are 
in the most frequent contact.— 
Dovctas Meapor, Matador (Tex) 
Tribune. 


GOOD-OLD-DAYS—25 

Remember now. These are the 
good old days you’re going to miss 
in 1979—Phi Delta Kappan. 


“ ” 


Oh, for the good old days when 
Lebanon was a sausage, Morocco 
was a leather and the summit was 
the top of a mountain—Washing- 
ton Post & Times-Herald. 
























Week of Mar 8-14 


Girl Scout Wk 
(marks founding of group in 1912) 
Nat'l Smile Wk 

Mar 8—4th Sunday in Lent... 
160th anniv (1799) b of Simon 
Cameron, Sec’y of War and Min- 
ister to Russia in cabinet of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. . . 70th anniv (1889) 
founding by Andrew Carnegie of 
his 1st free public library. It was 
at Braddock, near Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Under the highly successful Car- 
negie plan, the _ philanthropist 
erected the libraries, the commu- 
nities engaging to maintain them 
as an integral part of the public 
school system.) This yr also marks 
40th anniv (1919) death of Mr 
Carnegie (see GEM BOX). 


Mar 9—135th anniv (1824) b of 
Leland Stanford, American rail- 
road bldr and capitalist; founder 
Leland Standford Univ in Calif. 


Mar 10—310 yrs ago (1649) the 
wearing of long hair “after the 
manner of ruffians and barbarous 
Indians” was forbidden by the gov- 
ernor and magistrates of Mass... 
120th anniv (1839) b of Dudley 
Buck, American concert organist 
and composer. . . 110 yrs ago (1849) 
Abraham Lincoln appl’d for patent 
for a device to “buoy vessels over 
shoals” by means of inflated cyl- 
inders. 


Mar 11—445th anniv (1514) d of 
Donato Bramante, Italian archi- 
tect and engineer; designer of St 
Peter’s cathedral. 415th anniv 


(1544) b of Torqueto Tasso, Italian 
poet; last of the 4 eminent poets 





of the Renaissance. . 
(1669) Mt Etna, in Sicily, erupted, 
destroying 15 villages and 10,000 
lives in 40 days. (During the Chris- 
tian era it has erupted 69 times.) 


. 290 yrs ago 


Mar 12—Feast of St Gregory I... 
170th anniv (1789) U S post office 
estab by Congress. . . 160 yrs ago 
(1799) Benj Waterhouse, prof of 
Physics, Harvard Univ, introduced 
vaccination in U S. To demonstrate 
safety of the English practice he 
vaccinated 4 of his own children. 
They were the lst Americans thus 
treated. . . 55 yrs ago (1904) a gift 
of $5 million from Andrew Carne- 
gie estab the Carnegie Hero Fund 
Commission. 


Mar 13—75th anniv (1884) estab- 

lishment of standard time in U S. 

. 55th anniv (1904) dedication 

of famous Christ of the Andes sta- 

tue on border between Argentina 
and Chile. 


Mar 14—165th anniv (1794) pat- 
enting of the cotton gin by Eli 
Whitney. 100th anniv (1859) 
opening of Shaw’s Garden, St 
Louis, Mo. This public horticultural 
garden was a gift of Henry Shaw, 
who planned to grow plants from 
all over the world. . . 80th anniv 
(1879) b of Albert Einstein, emin- 
ent mathematician b in Germany; 
became. an American citizen in 
1940 (d, 1955). 
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HEALTH—Mental—26 

The roamers of yesterday’s fron- 
tier world would be the misfits of 
today. What saved them was plen- 
ty of room to do their shooting in. 
You could kill a buffalo and be a 
hero. Man has a harder time ad- 
justing now because there are more 
people, closer together. You can 
stand anyone if you’re not with 
him too much. And that’s what 
mental health is all about; man 
adjusting to man. 

For keeping mentally healthy in 
the 20th century, my advice is to 
face difficulties as they come 
along; don’t let them pile up until 
you blow up—Dr Dovcias Bonn, 
University Hospitals, Cleveland. 


HEALTH—Tension—27 

There is, I suppose, such a state 
as being tranquilized, artificially or 
naturally, into a condition some- 
what like the sofa cushions. You 
just sit and are soft and comfort- 
able. It butters no bread, and helps 
no one, least of all yourself. Bal- 
ance is a spiritual law; few of us 
learn to obey it. A proper balance 
between tension and_ relaxation 
would create a wonderful world 
and a happy people—FairH BaLp- 
win, Woman’s Day. 


IDEALS—28 

It is from the realities of life 
that the highest idealities are born. 
—CLARENCE S Darrow, quoted in 
Phi Delta Kappan. 


IGNORANCE—29 

One of the hardest things in the 
world to face is our own ignorance. 
—W D Hoarp, Hoard’s Dairyman. 


Qué 
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INDIVIDUALITY—30 

Do not condemn a single person. 
Upon the vast sea of Eternity there 
is room for every sail. In the limit- 
less sky of Truth, there is room for 
every wing.—Ezcerpt from an an- 
cient Persian mss quoted in Rosi- 
crucian Fellowship Mag. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—31 

The blame for juvenile crime has 
been laid at the door of such 
“causes” as family, school, heredity, 
environment, and subconscious 
drives. In fact, for every “expert on 
juveniles” there is a different the- 
ory and approach; and the pros 
and cons of the various approaches 
remind one of a story about the 
late Alexander Woollcott. When 
Woollcott was asked, in college, to 
discuss and evaluate an internat’l 
fishing dispute from the stand- 
point of the different countries in- 
volved, he chose instead to ap- 
proach the problem “from the 
standpoint of the fish.”—RicHarpD 
L SaMvuEts, “Adult Punishment for 
‘Adult’ Crimes? Yes!” Rotarian, 
2-’59. 


LANGUAGE—32 

Man lives by ideas, and words 
are the pieces of which ideas are 
built. Words can poison, words can 
heal. Words start and fight wars 
but words make peace. Words lead 
men to the pinnacles of good, and 
words plunge men to the depths of 
evil_—MArRGUERITE SCHUMANN, Direc- 
tor of Publicity, Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wis, “Don’t Treat Pub- 
lic Relations Like Your Poor Rela- 
tions,” Secretary, 1-’59. 


LEADERSHIP—33 

Great leaders, like diamonds, are 
products of pressure. — ARNOLD H 
GLAsow. 





) 


LEISURE—34 

Leisure in the old days was a 
restorative for work; now it has 
become work in its own right—and 
a worry to many thoughtful men 
and women in our age. Every new 
scientific development leads in one 
way or another to reducing the hrs 
of work, and it is feared that an 
excess of leisure without knowledge 
of how to use it wisely might well 
bring about the undermining of 
our civilization. — Theosophical 
Movement. 


LIFE—Living—35 

Wonder is one of the faculties 
most easy to lose. We have it in 
childhood, undiscriminating, no 
doubt, but vivid and deep. We all 
too easily lose it as we grow older 
and become immersed in our daily 
concerns; and so, unless we are 
very careful, not beauty only but 
life itself passes us by. For inevit- 
ably life loses its meaning when it 


loses its mystery. — GERALD VANN, 
Water and the Fire (Sheed & 
Ward). 


“ ” 


Life would be one delightful slide 
if we did not have to drag our 
sleds back up the hill—Grit. 


LOVE—36 

Happiness in love very often 
comes through paying att’n to little 
things. Unhappiness in love, how- 
ever, comes often directly from 
neglecting little things. — Ihre 
Freundin, Karlsruhe (QUoTE trans- 
lation). 


MAN—37 

In nature all the different ani- 
mals represent different emotions 
and characteristics; but man has 
them all in himself—PaRAMAHANSA 
YOGANANDA, “How to Read Charac- 
ter,” Self-Realization Mag, 1/2-’59. 


MATURITY—38 

Awareness is not just sensitivity 
to the physical world; it has a spir- 
itual dimension as well. A mature 
man was recently described as one 
who was “extraordinarily aware of 
other people, of surroundings, of 
moods and undercurrents.” To be 
aware of another’s feelings is a 
treasured attribute—MarIon CARTER 
Lewis, “Awareness .. . the 4th Di- 
mension in Living,” House Beau- 
tiful, 1-’59. 


MIND—39 

The mind continues to improve 
provided it is used, is the latest 
consensus of opinion of experts. 
Contrary to the age-old notion that 
the mind begins to deteriorate in 
middle age, there is some recent 
research of significance refuting 
this idea. . . It appears that tho 
the body reaches physical maturity 
between 20 and 25, that the mental 
potential does not cease to grow— 
if it continues to be used. But it is 
in the last qualification that the 
crux of the situation lies—Instru- 
mentalist. a 


MODERN AGE—40 

With jet planes cutting travel 
time, a New Yorker says he’s look- 
ing for a suburban home, “but we 
haven’t decided between Westches- 
ter and Paris.”—EarL WILSON, syn- 
dicated column. 


MONEY—41 

’Tis the day before pay day and 
all thru my jeans I’ve hunted in 
vain for the ways and the means. 
Not a quarter is stirring, not even 
a bit. The greenbacks have left me, 
the pennies have quit—Supervision. 


Qué 
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NEUTRALITY—42 

During the Civil War in America 
three Northern officers were ap- 
pointed to a commission with three 
Southern officers, after the battle 
of Prairie Grove, to negotiate an 
exchange of prisoners. While the 
commission was sitting, an aged 
farmer strayed into the room, 
thinking it was the provost’s office. 

His eyes were dim; but he quick- 
ly noticed the uniforms and sup- 
posing himself in the presence of 
Northern staff, began protesting 
his loyalty to the Union. One of 
the officers laughingly advised him 
to be cautious, and pointing to the 
Southern officers, told him to look 
at them. The old man put on his 
spectacles, and recognizing the uni- 
forms, explained that his heart was 
with the South in the great strug- 
gle, and that his only son was a 
soldier in the Southern army. Gaz- 
ing around the room, he recognized 
the Northern uniforms also, and 
was bewildered. At last he leaned 
both hands on the table and sur- 
veying the entire party, he said, 
“Well, gentlemen, this is a little 
mixed, but you just go on and fight 
it out among yourselves, I can live 
under any gov’t."—Megiddo Mes- 
sage. 


OPINION—43 

(Like) the man who never had 
a quarrel with his wife because he 
always said “Yes,” an irreparable 
loss may be suffered simply by 
agreeing with somebody. That is 
the curse of the modern “common 
denominator” psychology, making 


such a shambles of American Life. 
is sick 


The entertainment world 








from it—radio, tv, movies. Litera- 
ture, education, society, politics, 
morality — all have suffered im- 
measureably from the downgrading 
of dignity and quality in order to 
find agreement, the “common de- 


nominator.” — Editorial, Moody 
Monthly, 1-’59. 
PERSPECTIVE—44 


“We certainly move around a lot 
faster now than we did in my best 
days,” Grandpa Hillis said, “but we 
spend even more time traveling.” 
The good old days, he went on to 
say, were not only good, but they 
did not seem old at the time— 
Burton His, Better Homes & 
Gardens. 


POPULATION—45 

Once 90% of our population was 
on farms and 10% in towns and 
cities; now 13% is on farms and 
87% is in towns and cities —VircIL 
M HancuHer, “The Challenges We 
Face,” Educational Record, 1-’59. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—46 

A schoolboy was once asked: 
“What is the chief use of cow- 
hide?” His answer was honestly 
accurate: “To hold the cow to- 
gether.” Organization, the pattern- 
ing of the sermon, is the homileti- 
cal cowhide.—Jas T CLELAND, Dean 


of the Chapel, Duke Univ, “The 
Catcher in the Pew,” Chaplain, 
2-59. 


RETIREMENT—47 

Many retired men are like Rolls- 
Royces, Packards, or Cadillacs that 
have been driven off the roads 
with their engines running smooth- 
ly and powerfully, and are then 
allowed to rust and disintegrate — 
TuHos DreEIeER, industrial editor. 








)) 





RUSSIA—Agnosticism—48 

The fact that satellites and rock- 
ets have not detected the All-High- 
est, angels and so on, bears testi- 
mony against religious convictions 
and strengthens disbelief in God.— 
Y T Fapeyvev, head of scientific- 
atheistic section of jnl, Science & 
Life. 


RUSSIA—Women—49 

Women workers in Moscow have 
setting-up breaks instead of coffee 
breaks. During the pauses during 
their day’s occupation, 400,000 
women workers have been pushed 
into doing push-ups.—Indianapolis 
News. 


SCHOOLS—50 

The time has passed, long passed, 
when the three R’s were enough. 
The list is so long now that it 
would take pages. We need to start 
children to school sooner, keep 
them there longer, and find ways 
of matching their drives and am- 
bitions with the society’s own. 
Schools which are open 12 months 
a yr, 16 hrs a day, may be a start. 
Television, data processing, micro- 
film, higher pay, more bldgs—these 
are bare beginnings—Jack R Fry- 
MIER, ass’t prof of secondary edu- 
cation, Temple Univ, Philadelphia, 
“Our Schools: Which Way Now?” 
Clearing House, 1-’59. 


SEXES—5l 

Each sex has one irksome trait 
the opposite vents its hate on. 
Women were made to make men 
vait and men were made to wait 
on.—Arkansas Baptist. 

“ ” 

One nice thing about being a 
man is that you don’t have to kiss 
someone who hasn’t shaved for 2 
days.—Scarsdale Wkly Inquirer. 


TAXES—52 

The Tax Foundation has pointed 
out that the typical person earn- 
ing $4,500 a yr and working 8 hrs 
a day must work 2 hrs and 29 min’s 
daily to pay for Gov't taxes. By 
contrast you need only 1 hr and 39 
min’s daily for food, 1 hr and 25 
min’s for housing, just 37 min’s for 
clothing. —Instrumentalist. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—53 

The teacher is the real soldier of 
democracy. Others can defend it, 
but only he can make it work.— 
Gen’l Omar BraDLEy, Wisconsin Jnl 
of Education. 


WAR—Peace—54 

Outlawing all atomic weapons 
would be a magnificent gesture. 
However, it should be remembered 
that Gettysburg had a local ordi- 
nance forbidding the discharge of 
firearms.—Parts Pups, hm, Genu- 
ine Parts Co: 


WOMEN—Employment—55 

The Census Bureau reported that 
300,000 more married women joined 
the nation’s working force last yr, 
making a total of 13 million who 
had jobs or were seeking them. 
There also were 5.3 million single 
women and 3.6 million women who 
had been divorced or widowed.— 
U S News & World Report. 


WORK—56 

Work is one of the most satisfy- 
ing experiences of life. Blessed in- 
deed is the man who has found his 
work and devotes all his energies 
to the task—Epw A Jenne, “Train- 
ing for Maturity,” This Day, 2-’59. 


Qué 
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A Texas oldster, doing some gar- 
dening in his back yard, was star- 
tled one day when a space ship 
swooped down out of the blue and 
landed in the middle of his lawn. 
A hatch opened and several little 
green men climbed out. Immedi- 
ately they began to scan the land- 
scape with field glasses. 

Curious, the man dropped his 
rake and cautiously approached 
the little green men. “Excuse me,” 
he said, “but what are. you fellows 
looking for?” 

One of the little green men 
glanced at him  scornfully and 
ans’red, “Little green women, of 
course."—E E KeEnyon, American 
Wkly. a 


Sweet young thing to perfume 
salesgirl: “He’s acting like that al- 
ready. All I want is just a dignified 
proposal of marriage.” — Woodmen 
of the World Mag. b 


A patient was pleading with a 
doctor that he really didn’t need 
an operation. “There’s nothing 
wrong with me,” he argued, “except 
that my appendix itches.” 

“Good,” repl’d the doctor. “We'll 
take it right out.” 

“Just because it itches?” 

“Certainly,” the doctor boomed. 
“Have to take it out before we can 
scratch it.”"—Veld Breezes. c 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


I Laughed At This One 


DaN BENNETT 

A large Army truck was 
speeding up the Pacific Coast 
Highway on its way from the 
Douglas Aircraft plant in San- 
ta Monica, Calif. Its destina- 
tion was a jet air base in the 
central part of the state and 
its cargo a shipment of much 
needed parts for some planes. 
Suddenly there was the shrill 
whine of a siren and the Army 
driver found himself being 
waved over to the side of the 
road. A motorcycle officer 
parked his bike next to the 
truck, took out his book of 
tickets and walked towards the 
back of the large vehicle. The 
driver took a long look at the 
officer and then pointed to a 
sticker on his windshield. Then 
the cop took a long look at the 
sticker, put his book back into 
his pocket and, jumping on his 
motorcycle, roared away in 
disgust. The sticker read: 

“This truck is the property 
of the U S Gov't. Traffic tick- 
ets must be accompanied by 
the regulation 7 carbon copies.” 





ae 
47 


We wonder if you heard about 
the lawyer who got his client a 
suspended sentence? They hung 
him.—Wooden Barrel, hm, Assoc’d 
Cooperage Industries of America. d 
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€ Gina Bachauer, the Greek-born 


concert pianist, who recently re- 
turned from a concert tour of Af- 
rica and Greece, is telling an 
amusing story about her stay in 
Johannesburg. 

One morning she was practicing 
her scales on the piano in her ho- 
tel suite when she heard a banging 
on the wall of the next room. “Us- 
ually,” she explains, “I stuff bath 
towels into the piano when I am 
practicing. But this time I had 
forgotten. When I heard the bangs 
I thought it must be workmen.” 

Then the telephone rang. A fu- 
rious voice at the other end shout- 
ed: “Will you please stop that ter- 
rible noise? Who do you think you 
are, Gina Bachauer?” 

And the pianist was so flabber- 
gasted that all she could think of 
to say was: “I’m so sorry!”—News 
Chronicle (London). e 


Watching one of his pitching 
discoveries chucking the ball all 
over the lot, the veteran scout, 
Charlie Barrett, went out to con- 
sult with him. “What’s the matter 
with your control?” he asked. 

The rookie explained, “I’m ner- 
vous today and can’t keep my hand 
dry.” 

“Here’s a resin bag,” repl’d Bar- 
rett. “It will help dry your hand.” 

When the kid kept bouncing the 
ball all over the screen, Charlie 
went out again. “Didn’t that resin 
bag help?” he asked. 

“Gee, I don’t know,” the kid 
ans’d. “I couldn’t get the dern bag 
open.”—<Scholastic Coach. f 


The best way to beat the Rus- 
sians to the moon would be to put 
men on the job who design and 
mfr our children’s toys—Rex Mos- 
LEY. i ac 

Peace—the luxury you enjoy be- 
tween the children’s bedtime and 
your own.—LESTER D KLIMEK. 

Parents find it hard to handle 
some children, and the neighbors 
find it even harder not to.—Caro- 
LINE CLARK. 
Why is it that the late, late show 
always features such an early, ear- 
ly movie?—Haro_tp COFFIN. 

Perhaps we had better for’gn re- 
lations a hundred yrs ago because 
our forbears knew how to—D O 
FLYNN. 

Speakers still confuse the seating 
capacity of the hall with the sit- 
ting capacity of the audience—- 
NOEL WICAL. 

By the time a man is well-heeled, 
he usually needs re-souling.—AN- 
GELINE PaAPADAKIS. 

Science is resourceful. It couldn’t 
open a day-coach window, so it 
air-conditioned the train. — Phi 
Delta Kappan. 

The nearest we have to a cave 
man today is the fellow who beats 
his wife up — and gets his own 
breakfast——MAavRIce SEITTER. 


Quite 
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Unkindest Cut 


Professor H L Elvin of London 
University advised students to “cut 
as many lectures as possible.” The 
danger with lectures, he stated, is 
that “you may go to too many and 
believe you’ve been working.’”— 
News item. 


Now here, it seems, we have a prof 
Who is a bit inclined to scoff, 

A man of erudition vast 

Who’s also an iconoclast. 


He says, while peering through his 
glasses, 

That students ought to cut more 
classes. 

He seems in earnest, 
voted, 

And knows darned well that he’ll 
be quoted. 


sounds de- 


Yes, students, if they would suc- 
ceed, 

Should simply get a book and read, 

Not waste their time, or think 
they’re working, 

With lectures long and dull and 
irking. 


Professor, you are quite a card, 

Held high in popular regard. 

We'll think of you, with some en- 
joyment, 

When you are looking for employ- 
ment. 








The British movie producer, Sir 
Alexander Korda, who was knighted 
for his artistic achievements, won 
heavily in a poker game with a 
rich man. Next day the man sent 
him a check written in red ink 
with a note of explanation. “Dear 


Alexander,” it said, “as you _ see, 
I’ve written the check with my 
heart’s blood.” 

Shortly thereafter the two men 
played another poker game and 
this time it was Sir Alexander who 
lost heavily. The next morning he 
too sent his opponent of the night 
before a check—written in blue ink 
—to cover his losses. With it went 
a little note: “I, too, have written 
the check with the blood of my 
heart. But please note the differ- 
ence in color. Yours, Sir Alexander 
Korda.”—Freedom & Union. g 


“ ” 


The voice on the other end of 
the theatrical agent’s phone said, 
“Monsieur, I’d like to present my 
really extraordinary number to 
you.” 

“What is your number?” 

“I swallow yard-long swords.” 

“But my dear fellow, that’s not 
extraordinary!” 

“Wait! Listen! I’m only 33 inches 
tall!” -— Pourquoi Pas? Brussels 
(Quote translation). h 


“ ” 


Commenting on “the rather mo- 
notonous English style in legal doc- 
uments,” the Law Society’s Gazette 
quotes by contrast the following 
letter by a lawyer in India: 

“Dear Sir: Unless you pay the 
— rupees that you owe to Mr — 
within 7 days of this date, we shall 
take such steps as will cause you 
the utmost damned astonishment.” 
—Paut TANFIELD, London (Eng- 
land) Daily Mail. i 





















INSPIRATION FOR — 


Business Occasions 
Civic Occasions 
Cultural Activities 
Ed jonal O: 





Fraternal Occasions 
Holidays 
Matrimonial Occasions 
Patriotic Occasions 
Political Occasions 
Religious Occasions 
Social Occasions 
Social Problems 
Sports & Recreation 

— and many others 


“I am_ using 
your Special 


Outlines for an address 


next Sunday. 


this help I would have 
had to decline due 


lack of time.” 


PAUL C. KEELING, 


* Oblong, Illinois. 
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Not “Canned” talks... 
a treasury of ideas 


SPEECH OvuTLINES FOR ALL OCCASIONS gives 
practical help for various types of talks — suggests 
points to be developed; presents stimulating ques- 
tions to be answered; provides appropriate illustra- 
tive stories and anecdotes; tells you how to start a 
talk; how to bring it to an effective conclusion. 


If you used this unique reference work only 
once a year, you would be well repaid for the small 
investment. But you will find yourself turning to it 
again and again. For these Speech Outlines cover a 
great variety of Business, Civic and Social occasions. 
There are Outlines, too, for the holidays; for talks 
on the appreciation of Music, Art, Literature and 
the Drama. In short, whenever you have a speech 
to prepare, turn to this practical volume for real 
help. Only $3.85 — on approval. If you prefer to 
remit now, we'll include FREE copy of Toastmaster’s 
Check List. Money-back guarantee, of course. 


DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-1, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





JEANNE WoopwarbD, Hollywood ac- 
tress: “It’s silly for parents and 
children to spend all of their time 
together. Can you imagine any- 
thing duller than listening to the 
conversation of a 7-yr-old all day? 
And how dull he must find it to 
listen to his parents continuously!” 
1-Q-t 

MarGit FELLEGRI, California de- 
signer of swim suits, and mother 
of 4 children: “I believe a woman 
who is busy outside the home much 
of the time has more to give her 
children than one who limits her 
horizon to 4 walls. She can inspire 
them with more ideas and offer 
more stimulating companionship.” 

2-Q-t 


“ ” 


Edited by Alice 


Time marches merrily on, with 
all sorts of added conveniences. 
Have you quit trying to say it with 
flowers because your girl gets hay 
fever? Try saying it with candy— 
and hope she’s not on a diet. West- 
ern Union is inaugurating its na- 
tionwide CandyGram service. Your 
personal telegraph message is de- 
livered at regular rate and speed 
anywhere in the country inside a 
transparent window atop a 1-lb 
box of chocolates ($2.95) or a 2-lb 
box ($5). The candy is supplied 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Jacobs 


by Chicago’s CandyGram, Inc, and 
kept fresh in freezers at local 
Western Union offices. 

Comes now another time-and- 
labor-saver. Westinghouse Electric 
is mkt’g a device which cooks 6 
hot dogs in 90 seconds by electro- 
cuting them. The 2-lb Dog-O- 
Matic cooker resembles a cigar box. 
Electrodes plug into both ends of 
the wieners. Closing the lid shoots 
a 110-volt current thru the caged 
“dogs,” cooking them from the in- 
Side out. $9.95. 





